THE HISTORY OF ART

it seldom managed to leave us masterpieces
in painting or sculpture.

When the Royal Academy was founded, it
took art out of .the hands of the guilds which
had directed it ever since the Middle Ages.
It placed art in the hands of the king, or of
his ministers, and gave it little to do except
to glorify the king
himself. And
whatever else art
may now try to
do, it always
strives to be as
grand as the king
and his brilliant
court.

The fountain of
artistic inspiration
was still in Italy,
and there the
French artists
would go for
study. To that
end was founded
the French Acade-
my in Rome; and
to this day the
highest honor a
young French art-
ist can win is the
Rome prize, which
takes him for three
years of study at
the French Acade-
my in Rome.

The favorite
painter of Louis
XIV was Charles
Le Brun (1619-

1690). A picture from the hand of Le Brun
(le bruN) showing the King's coronation
will show about the best he could do, though
all the splendor of the spectacle fails to
make it a very good piece of painting.

The sculpture of the period, like the paint-
ing, is grander than it is gracious or beau-
tiful The King liked to think of himself as
another emperor like the emperors in old
Rome, and his sculptors were likely to make
a rather odd thing of him as he played the
part. They might give him a wig of his own

lime with a breastplate and armor from an-
cient Rome: and then leave his legs bare like
those of the warriors of old!

The chief French sculptor of the time was
Pierre Puget (pye'r pii'zhe';. He did some
very fine work, but like the two great painters
of the period, he lived most of his life (1622-
1694) in Italy. He
was not employed
on any of the end-
less statues that
adorn the vast pal-
ace and gardens
which the Sun
King made for his
glory at Versailles
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Versailles! With
its vast, grand,
cold palace, and
its vast, grand,
formal gardens all
laid out in pat-
terns from geome-
try, Versailles
shows us thou-
sands of examples
of what the taste
of the Sun King
could inspire in the
painting, the
sculpture, and in
all the other arts
and crafts of that
day. It shows the
best and the worst
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minister of finance.                         royal  edict.    It

shows us almost

nothing in bad taste, but almost nothing
that bears the regal stamp of genius. It
seems to offer to its millions of visitors a
perfect mirror of the life at court under the
grand monarch of three hundred years ago.
It spreads out a vast panorama of bygone
grandeur, only to leave us frigid in tife
presence of so much magnificence. A monu-
ment to so much else, it is also a monuineBt
to the truth that genius cannot be bom *fc
the nod of a raoaarch, and t&at
art must always wait for geahis.
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